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II.—Homer ADMINISIRATION, 


(a)— Police. 


The Sri Sri Vishnu Priya-o- Ananda Bazar Patrika [Calcutta] of the 

7th January draws the attention of the Police 

Police ——, a oe Commissioner of Calcutta to the practice on the 

i an NODS OEEBE nart of the beat constables in Calcutta of levying 

a plce or two from every carter or hackney 

carriage driver ur cooly every time he secures a fare or a job. The practice 

is known to almost everybody, and the payment, which has come to be called 

the paharawalla taz, is, as a matter of fact, made by the man who hires the 
cart, the conveyance, or the cooly, the gratification being included in the fare. 

2. The #rkas | Barisal] of the 8th January says that within the last few 
months a large number of thefts have occurred in 
Barisal, Besides innumerable petty thefts, three 
big thefts have been committed since the last Durga Puja, Only one of these, 
that which was committed in the house of the local Court Sub-Inspector, 
Narendra Babu, has been traced. All this does not speak well for the local 
police. ‘I'he evident inefficiency of the police in this matter has struck terror 
in the mind of the local public. The fate of distant villages is easily conceiv- 
able when such is the condition of Barisal town with its large police force. 
The attention of the District Magistrate and the District Superintendent of 
Police is drawn to the matter. 

38. The Mihir-o-Sudhakar [Calcutta] of the 9th January has learnt from 
the Bengalez newspaper that recently a mufassal 
gentleman took up his residence in Mirzaffar’s 
Lane, Calcutta. He had a Uriya servant with him. One day the boy was 
sent on an errand. When he reached College Square a number of people seized 
him, placed him in a hackney carriage, and drove away. ‘The boy cried aloud, 
but no police help came. He has not. been found as yet. Information has 
been lodged in the local thana. But it is doubtful whether the police will do 
anything in the matter. Most probably the poor boy has fallen into the 
clutches of an arkati. The occurrence of such an event in the heart of Calcutta 
is really wonderful. | 

4, A correspondent of the Hilavadi| Calcutta} of the 9th January, writing 

from Sainthia in the birbhum district, says that 
oan ee censes for fre arms fourteen hundred applications for the renewal of 
licenses for firearms were lodged, along with the 
old licenses, in the Criminal Court at Birbhum in December, 1901. No order 
was made on the applications till November last, when the Magistrate ordered 
all license-holders to appear before him in person. ‘These who obeyed this 
order got their licenses renewed with much difficulty. The Magistrate also 
issued the order that not more than 1,200 licenses would be renewed. ‘The 
result of this order will be that the two hundred men whose licenses will not 
be renewed will be prosecuted by the police for possessing firearms throughout 
the year without a license. ‘The fire arms in the possession of these men will 
also have to be sold at a nominal price. 3 


As the applications for 1902 are being disposed of only now, when are 


Thefts in Barisal town. 


A boy kidnapped in Calcutta. ., 


people to make their applications for the renewal of licenses for 1903? What 


will happen is this, that a few days later everybody possessing fire-arms will 
be prosecuted for keeping them without a renewed license. 

The editor asks the authorities to enquire why two hundred licenses were 
not renewed, and why the police refuses to take the firearms of those whose 
licenses are cancelled. It should also be seen that these men are not unneces- 
sarily harassed with a criminal prosecution. 

5. A correspondent of the Dacca Prakash [Dacca | of the 11th January 

OE ae writing from Vikrampur says that though the Sub- 
=e samme police in the Inspector of the Rajabari police-station in the 

pur district. ° pe ee ° 

Faridpur district has been himself able to please 
all by his conduct, the public have often to suffer at the hands of his ‘subordi- 
nates. The correspondent felt extremely disgusted at what he lately heard 
against the Rajabari police from Govinda Natabar, Jatrawalla. 
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II.—Homr ADMINIS!RATION. 


(a)\— Police. 


The Sri Sri Vishnu Priya-o-Ananda Bazar Patrika [Calcutta] of the 
7th January draws the attention of the Police 
Commissioner of Calcutta to the practice on the 
part of the beat constables in Calcutta of levying 
a pice or two from every carter or hackney 
carriage driver or cooly every time he secures a fare ora job. The practice 
is known to almost everybody, and the payment, which has come to be called 
the paharawalla tax, is, as a matter of fuct, made by the man who hires the 
cart, the conveyance, or the cooly, the gratification being included in the fare. 

2. The Sikas | Barisal] of the 8th January says that within the last few 
months a large number of thefts have occurred in 
Barisal, Besides innumerable petty thefts, three 
big thefts have been committed since the last Durga Puja, Only one of these, 
that which was committed in the house of the local Court Sub-Inspector, 
Narendra Babu, has been traced. All this does not speak well for the local 
police. ‘I'he evident inefficiency of the police in this matter has struck terror 
in the mind of the local public. The fate of distant villages is easily conceiv- 
able when such is the condition of Barisal town with its large police force. 
The attention of the District Magistrate and the District Superintendent of 
Police is drawn to the matter. 

8. The Mihir-o-Sudhakar [Calcutta] of the 9th January has learnt from 
the Bengalez newspaper that recently a mufassal 
gentleman took up his residence in Mirzaffar’s 
Lane, Calcutta. He had a Uriya servant with him. One day the boy was 
sent on an errand. When he reached College Square a number of people seized 
him, placed him in a hackney carriage, and drove away. ‘The boy cried aloud, 
but no police help came. He has not been found as yet. Information has 
been lodged in the local thana. But it is doubtful whether the police will do 
anything in the matter. Most probably the poor boy has fallen into the 
clutches of an arkati. The occurrence of such an event in the heart of Calcutta 
is really wonderful. , 

4, A correspondent of the Hilavadi [Calcutta | of the 9th January, writing 
from Sainthia in the birbhum district, says that 
fourteen hundred applications for the renewal of 
licenses for firearms were lodged, along with the 
old licenses, in the Criminal Court at Birbhum in December, 1901. No order 
was made on the applications till November last, when the Magistrate ordered 
all license-holders to appear before him in person. ‘These who obeyed this 
order got their licenses renewed with much difficulty. The Magistrate also 
issued the order that not more than 1,200 licenses would be renewed, ‘The 
result of this order will be that the two hundred men whose licenses will not 
be renewed will be prosecuted by the police for possessing firearms throughout 
the year without a license. ‘The fire arms in the possession of these men will 
also have to be sold at a nominal price. : 

As the applications for 1902 are being disposed of only now, when are 
people to make their applications for the renewal of licenses for 1903? What 
will happen is this, that a few days later everybody possessing fire-arms will 
be prosecuted for keeping them without a renewed license. 

The editor asks the authorities to enquire why two hundred licenses were 

not renewed, and why the police refuses to take the firearms of those whose 
licenses are cancelled. It should also be seen that these men are not unneces- 
sarily harassed with a criminal prosecution. 
5. A correspondent of the Dacca Prakash [Dacca | of the 11th January 
writing from Vikrampur says that though the Sub- 
Inspector of the Rajabari police-station in the 
Faridpur district has been himself able to please 
all by his conduct, the public have often to suffer at the hands of his subordi- 
nates. The correspondent felt extremely disgusted at what he lately heard 
against the Rajabari police from Govinda Natabar, Jatrawalla. : 


Police constables taking bribes 
from carte:s and hackney-carriage 
drivers. 


Thefts in Barisal town. 


A boy kidnapped in Calcutta. 


Renewal of licenses for fire arms 
in the Birbhum district. 


The Rajabari police in the 
Faridpur district. 
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The editor asks the Sub-Inspector to make an enquiry into the matter, 
which, though not divulged by the correspondent, seems from the manner of 
his writing to be a serious one. ; 

6.’ The same paper does not consider it commendable for the Comilla 

police in the Tippera district that it has as yet 

An untraced murder in the failed to trace the offender who murdered Jahir- 

—— uddin Shaikh of Muradpur in Vomilla with a gun- 

shot while the latter was smoking in his room at 9 p.m. on the 26th Decem- 
ber last. 


(b\— Working of the Courts, 


7. Referring to the case against Prabhat Babu, a zamindar of Dacca, in 
which an amicable settlement having been made 
“An obsequious Deputy Magis- b> the parties concerned, the defendant was dis- 
— charged, but which was subsequently revived by 
the District Magistrate and made over for trial to one of his Deputies, and in 
which the latter held frequent consultations with the former for the purpose 
of settling the sentence that should be passed on the accused, the Sr# Sri Vishnu 
Priya-o-Ananda Bazar Patrika (Calcutta) of the 7th January says that it 1s not 
proper to blame the Deputy Magistrates for such miscarriage of justice, 
inasmuch as they cannot help humouring their official superiors the District 
Magistrates. What is surprising is that these enlightened civilian officers 
should be constantly interfering with the judicial independence of the Deputy 
Magistrates in the trial of cases. The foregoing case affords one more illustra- 
tion of the truth of the observations made by Mr. R, C. Dutt and Babu Matilal 
Ghosh in the course of their evidence before the Police Commission. The 
circular which was issued last year by the Bengal Goverament on this subject 
is being disregarded by District Magistrates with impunity, 


(c)—Jails. 


8. Referring to the release of 16,188 prisoners on the occasion of the 
os alae i Delhi Darbar, the Srz Sr Vishnu Priya-o- Ananda 
ama the Darbar. ~SsC Bazar Patrika [Calcutta] of the 7th January says 
; that about an equal number of prisoners were 
released by Lord Lytton in 1877, wuen the Queen assumed the title of Empress 
of India. ‘T’his is, of course, a matter to be glad of, although we had expected 
a larger measure of royal favour on the present occasion. It is now found, 
however, that the actual number of prisoners released on the Ist January 1903, 
was not 16,188 but only 10,000, about 5,000 prisoners being such as 
had on that date only an average duration of a weak remaining to complete 
their sentences, Is it not ridiculous to make a purade of clemency by 
showing such fictitiously large figures ? 


(d)--- Education. 
9. The Dacca Gazette [Dacca] of the 5th January says : — 
: Now-a-days education has become a difficult 
} f y eXte ° 
4 yams Aah oF vernaMNe WE ad troublesome question for the authorities. The 


Viceroy is preaching to the Native Princes to this 
effect—O ye Native Princes! Never imitate English fashions; they are 


poisons, murderous poisons to you. To the mass His Excellency says some 
thing like this---O ye mild Indians resuscitate your native industries, else your 
wants will never end. On the other side of this picture Mr. Pedler is 
entering text-books published by English firms like Macmillan and Company, 
Longmans, Green and Company, &c., into the lists of vernacular text-books. 
If the object 1s to educate Indian boys, why should authors like Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar, Akshay Kumar Datta, Navin Chandra Sen and Hem Chandra 
Banerji be driven out of the field atd Macmillan, Longmans, &c., be intro- 
duced ? Will you study Sanskrit ? Go to Messrs. Armstrong and Company 
for text-books, Do you wish to read Arabic? Go to Messrs. Jackson and 
Company for text-books. Will you read Bengali? Messrs, Henderson and 
Company will supply you with the necessary text-books, How can we 
believe that such a course has the approval of the Viceroy? The Navayug 
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newspaper says that some of the text-books which have been included in the 
last list of vernacular text-books as books published by Macmillan and 
Company and Longmans and Company are not yet out. Can our contem- 
orary tell us how this has been possible? We do not like to admit that 
Mr. Pedler is capable of indulging in such mysterious ways. Whoever has 
read the articles published in the Hitavadt newspaper on the worth of the 
text-books published by these English firms must say that they are intended 
to ruin little students, The enterprising English companies have a thousand 
and one ways open to them toearn money. We therefore fail to understand 
why they should be engaged in the not very profitable work of publishing 
vernacular text-books for Bengal. 


10. The Bankura Darpan [Bankura] of the 8th January says that the 
action of the Director of Public Instruction in 
i for ver- appointing Bengali text-books published by Messrs. 
Macmillan and Company and Messrs, Longmans 
and Company for the vernacular schools of Bengal has pained every Bengali. 
As the books are said to be full of various kinds of error, they ought not to 
have been selected as text-books. The Local Government and the Director- 
General of Education in India are requested to reconsider the list of text- 
pooks, 


11. The Prativasi [Calcutta] of the 12th January has been astonished 

ein Deane cities to see the list of text-books for 1903 which has 

of teeta ePoctors been issued by Mr. P. Mukherji, Inspector of 

Schools, Presidency Division. The list 18 

marked ‘confidential,’ yet it is being circulated among all schools in the 

Division. The Inspector’s object probably is to keep the list a secret from 
the public and thereby hide the jobbery he has committed in its preparation. 

The Director of Public Instruction himself had not meddled with the 

infant classes, probably with the object of leaving teachers perfect freedom 

in the selection of books for infants. But Mr. Mukherji did not think fit to 


follow the example of his chief, and prescribed the following text-books for 
infants :— | 


(1) Sachitra Barnabodh, by Swarna Kumari Devi, for two large districts 


like Khulna and Murshidabad. The name of this book stands 
first in the list, 


(2) Barna-o-Banan Siksha, by Sasadhar Sen, for two districts. 


(3) Barnamala-o-Banan Stksha, by Suryya Kumar Adhikari, for the . 


Nadia district. 


(4) Barna Siksha, by Nrisinha Chandra Mukherji, for the 24-Parganas. | 

But were there no other books in the Government’s list? Are not Gopal 
Chandra Banerji’s, Trailokya Nath Mukherji’s, Isan Chandra Ghose’s and 
many other authors’ books also included in that list? Mr. Mukherji might 
say that his list was intended only for Government schools, and that by 
paragraph 3 of his list he had left the aided and unaided schools free to 
- choose from the larger list of the Government any books they liked, But 
this was certainly not his real object. Otherwise he would have sent a copy 
of that list together with his own list, as he appears from the original words 
of paragraph 3 of his list to have at first intended to do. But he cut out the 
original words of paragraph 3. Moreover, if Mr. Mukherji had really intended 
his list only for Government schools, he would not have selected four books 
ye ay one Division, which cannot contain more than two dozen Government 
schools. 

The truth is that Mr. Mukherji expects the Deputy Inspectors and Sub- 
Inspectors under him to introduce in all schools the books he has mentioned 
in the list and is actually trying to influence the Vice-Chairman of the 
District Board and others who have a voice in the selection of text-books. 

@ R ey year also, Mr. Mukherji tried to introduce Swarna Kumari Devi’s 
oks. 

Mr. Mukherji has violated the Government order of the 1st January 1901 
by appointing text-books for the first two years of the infant class, aad by 
appointing Nrisinha Babu’s book which is priced 5 pice aud not 4 pice as 
required by Government. 
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( 44 ) | 
(e)—Local Self-Givernment and Municipal Adminstration. 


12. The Bankura Darpan [ Bankura | of the 8th January suggests that the 
money which the Bankura Municipality has pro- 
A suggestion for the Bankura posed to borrow from the Local Government for 
Municipality. : ney ° ° : 
making provision for the flushing of its drains, 
ought to be devoted to excavating four wells at four of the principal road- 
crossings in the Bankura town, and providing each well with a hand pump and 
a tank either of iron or of masonry. Each such well with its tank and pump 
will not cost more than Rs. 500. Water may be drawn from the tanks by 
carts for flushing the drains and watering the streets. Such an arrangement 
will also be useful on the occurrence of small fires. 
18. The same paper fails to see why the Bankura Municipality assessed 
the latrine-tax at so high a rate as to have a 
Mone istrine-tax in the Bankura surplus of about Rs. 00 after meeting all expendi- 
re ture on this head. A Sub-Committee has at last 
been appointed to revise the tax, but will it be possible to reduce the tax after 
the budget has been sanctioned by the Commissioner? Ifa revision is made, 
the Sub-Committee should revise the whole list of assessments and not reduce 
the tax imposed on one classand throw additional burden on another class. 
The tax is proving very burdensome to the rate-payers. 


(g)—Railways and communications, including canals and trrigation. 


14, The Bankura Darpan { Bankura] of the 8th January says that the 

7 roads in the Bankura district were never in a worse 

pend condition of the roadsin condition than they are in now. It will be useless 

naan to draw the attention of the District Board or the 

District Engineer to the matter, because they have done nothing during the 

last two years toimprove the condition of the roads. Government’s attention 
is therefore invited. , 

15. A correspondent of the Hitavedi [Calcutta] of the 9th January 

, . complains that the District Traffic Superintendent 

Complaint against a railway of Dinapore on the East Indian Railway fines 

officer. : 

station-masters on the reports of European guards 

without properly enquiring into the truth of the charges. The officer has also 

superseded the Agent’s Vircular No, 249, dated the 2lst April last, by his own 

Circular No, 156, dated the 11th December last, prohibiting the cutting of the 

grass within the station compound by station-masters for feeding their cattle. 


He has ordered such grass to be taken away by contractors. Where, then, are 
station-masters to graze their cattle ? 


(h)— General. 


16. A correspondent of the Hitavadi [Calcutta] of the 9th January. 
| | complains of the hard lot of the signallers in the 
DR pcan of postal signallers Qalcutta post-offices. The men are paid only 


Rs. 20a month, and are often required to attend 
office morning and evening and to work ten hours a day, Their posting also 
causes serious inconvenience and hardship to many. A man who has his home 
at Bagbazar, for instance, is posted to Theatre Road, and one living at 
Bhawanipur is posted to Bagbazar. 

Thirty or forty signallers had severally drawn the Presidency Postmaster’s 


attention to their poor pay and prayed him for an increase, but no reply has 
been vouchsafed to thelr saplledtlons. PY 


IV.—Native States. 
17. The WMihir-o-Sudhakar 


[Calcutta] of the 9th January says that 
ae though glad that the Nizam Bahadur has been 


made a K. C. B., it would have been gladder 


if the title had been conferred on His High 


ness before the transfer of the 
Berars. 


It is the first time that an Indian has been honoured with the title. 


[= 
VI.—MIsceLLANEOUS. 


18. Al Punch [Bankipore] of the 3rd January has two poems on 
the Coronation of Their Majesties, praying for 
their long life and happy reign. 


19, The same paper has a long poem in which it describes fully the 
| grandeur and magnificence of the Delhi Darbar. 
It says that there is no doubt that such a great 
Darbar was never held before. The greatness and beauty of the Darbar is, 
however, due to the skill and foresight with which Lord Curzon made every 
arrangement. 

In another poem published in the same paper the poet says that as the 
Coronation festival | Id festival occurred on the same day, the Musalmans 
got a good opportunity to pray for the long life of His Majesty, 


20. The Bharat Mitra (Calcuttai of the 3rd January publishes a poem 
A Coronation poem. on the Coronation of Their Majesties. 


21, The Charu Mihir (Mymensingh] of the 6th January writes as 
follows :— 

The curtain has fallen on the Delhi Darbar. 
Delhi is now silent and dark like a play-house just deserted by the audience, 
Lord Curzon’s object is gained. India can show no parallel to the wizard 
scene of splendour that he has shown. His name will be immortal in history, 
if only for this gigantic Coronation celebration. People of a sentimental and 
imaginative turn have derived much satisfaction from this show, while many 
have vastly enjoyed it, because, though unnecessary, it has again exhibited, in 
the fullest measure, British power and prosperity. But Lord Curzon is not 
entitled to much credit for this show, for in this matter he has only followed the 
example of Disraeli’s favourite disciple, Lord Lytton. The Delhi Darbar of 
1903 is only Lord Beaconsfield’s firework in a new shape. 

Many had thought that Indians would obtain some new privilege at the 
Delhi Darbar, and Lord Curzon would announce it on this occasion. But that 
happy illusion is dispelled. Not to speak of new rights, there is not in the 
whole Darbar speech a single reference to the administrative policy of Govern- 
ment, In that speech the Viceroy has declared the Native Princes to be the 
backbone of the Empire, and extolled the unparalleled ability and probity of 
the officials, the extraordinary heroism of the troops and the sincere loyalty of 


Coronation poems. 


Darbar poems. 


The Darbar speech. 


the people, but there is not a single word in it about native rights and - 


privileges. 

Is this the outcome of so much pomp and expenditure of money ? 

The peroration of Lord Curzon’s speech is not calculated to inspire the 
people with any great hope. “If the combined arms of Great Britain and 
India,” said His Excellency, ‘‘can secure continued peace upon our borders, if 
unity prevails within them between princes and people, between European 
and Indian, and between rulers and ruled; and if the seasons fail not in their 
bounty, then nothing can arrest the march of progress.” No one has yet been 


able to understand how such words can bring any profit to this country in 
any way. : 


22. The Tripura Hitaishi [Comilla] of the 6th January says that the 
ene Delhi Darbar gave rise to many thoughts in the 
minds of the Indian masses. The first was a 
contrast between their own destitute condition and the rich and gorgeous 
dresses and paraphernalia of the native Chiefs, who get all the money they 
require from their poor fumine-stricken subjects. The next was, what 
benefit had the Darbar, with all its pomp and grandeur, conferred upon the 
country? Was there any proposal to commemorate the Darbar by conferring 
any privilege on the people or in any other way besides by releasing a few 
thousand prisoners ? | 
Thoughtful people are of opinion that the Darbar has failed to leave any 
permanent impression on the minds of the Indian people. Merely seeing a 


display of the wealth of the rich is not calculated to benefit the poor in any 
way. 
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All praise, however, to Lord Curzon, the author of the Darbar. His 


extraordinary power and ability have charmed the Indian people. 


The Emperor’s assurance that he loves his Indian subjects as his mother 


loved them before him has greatly delighted the people of India, Asa matter 
of fact, the Emperor’s affection for the Indians isa deep and sincere feeling 
and he is a true friend of India. Though the Indian people bave no personal 


connection with their Emperor, they take his kind glance as a blessing. 


93. The Sri Sri Vishnu Priya-o-Ananda Bazar Pairika [ Calcutta } of the 
7th January has the following :— 

Through God’s mercy Lord Curzon’s Delhi 
Darbar was held in a most satisfactory manner, and 
the experienced and keen-witted Viceroy has shown by means of this Darbar 
that the whole Indian people have bowed their heads before the representative 
of the English crown, and that they are loyal to it because every one among 
them from the leading Native Princes down to the poorest subject has spent 
money freely and unstintedly on the occasion. Everything connected with 
this Darbar will long remain in their memory. 


The Coronation of King Edward VII was very successfully celebrated in 
London; and this Darbar at Delhi has been held by the Viceroy to demonstrate 
to the world the fact that the King of England is the Emperor of all 
India. It was in England that the King wore the Royal crown and sat on the 
Royal throne, and that is why the leading feature of the celebration in London 
was the Sovereign’s prayer and supplication to God. That the whole Indian 
people have been made to bow down before the Viceroy is the principal 
characteristic of the celebration in India, and that is why there has been no 
room for God at the Delhi Darbar. 


The honours’ list is just what the public had feared it would be, It would 
seem, it was necessary that Lord George Hamilton, although already a Peer, 
should, as the Secretary of State for India, be given some title of distinction 
on the occasion of the Darbar. He has therefore received one. Next, one 
would naturally think of the Viceroy, but as he is the leading figure in the 
Darbar, his name finds no place in the honours’ list. By awarding, however, 
a Kaisar-i-Hind gold medal to Lady Curzon, a much greater honour has been 
indirectly conferred on the Viceroy. After the Viceroy, the claims of the 
Lieutenant-Governors call for recognition, but there must always be great 
difficulty in making a selection from among them. Providence, fortunately, 
came to the rescue of the authorities. As by honouring the deceased Sir John 
Woodburn there could not possibly be any offence given to anybody, the late 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal has been honoured by Government on the 
s occasion. The fact that no one among the Judges of the Calcutta 
High Court has been decorated with a title has given rise tocomment. That on 
this occasion and as regards the receipt of honours, fortune has not smiled on 
the Judges of the local High Court is ascribed by some to the circumstance 
that they refused to punish Mr. Lee, the Judge of Rajshahi, and accounted for 
by others on the supposition that honours having been simultaneously conferred 
on both the late and the prospective Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Government 
did not find it possible to do anything in this direction for the High Court 
Judges of Calcutta. There is nothing new or surprising in the fact that certain 
members of what are known as Lord Curzon’s pet Commissions have been 
decorated with titles. Of course, these lucky individuals are all Europeans, a8 
also are the official recipients of almost all the higher honours which may, 
without any exaggeration, be regarded as the monopoly of Europeans. A few 
titles, such as those of Rai Bahadur, Rai Sahib, etc., have been given exclusively 
to the natives. This portion of the list contains the names of native officials, 
high and low, and native gentlemen, from the big zamindar down to the common 
beggar. The British Government has placed them all on the same level of 


equality. This has surprised th nere j : ae 
Sh dethepel a ee tere te realy voting eens 


‘It 1s no wonder that a mere girl should be found tostrin 
g together on one 
and the same thread glass, gems and gold, when a knower of ditions like 


Panini (the grammarian) speaks in d 
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The Delhi Darbar and matters 
connected with it. 
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Many of those who had made lavish gifts of money to Government in the 
expectation of receiving titles are bitterly disappointed. 

It was rumoured,.and the rumour was believed by many, that the Viceroy 
would avail himself of the Delhi Darbar to remove sonie lasting grievance of the 
poverty-stricken people of India, and not a few expected that the salt duty 
would be either repealed or materially reduced and thereby the poor enabled to 
indulge in the luxury of their pinch of salt. Vain expectation! The Viceroy’s 
Darbar speech is only a flourish of empty words, a hollow demonstration, and 
does not announce the grant by the Emperor of the smallest favour, aye, not 
even the grant of a blade of grass to his re subjects 

The Indraprastha rajsuya described in the Mahsbharat was a vast and 
brilliant celebration. As every reader of that great Indian epic is aware, no 
Emperor in ancient India would be entitled to celebrate the rajsuya unless and 
until he had succeeded in effecting a mighty improvement in the condition of 
the country. That is why more than one Emperor in those days, though they 
had set their hearts on a pageant of the kind, were prevented by a variety of 
considerationsfrom gratifying their wish. It was only Yudhisthira who, towards 
the end of the Dwapar Yuga, had, after consultation with many persons, held 
that grand function only once. Attracted by his many virtues and the 
grandeur of his moral character, his subjects as well as the rulers of the man 
kingdoms which then existed in India voluntarily acknowledged Yudhisthir as 
their Emperor, and Yudhisthir on his part, on the occasion of the rajsuya, 
addressed words of affection to his assembled subjects. It was on that occasion 
and at that grand assemblage that he publicly gave expression to the great and 
noble principle underlying all true statesmanship that in the welfare of the sub- 
jects lies the welfare of the State, and that on their happiness depends the happi- 
ness of the sovereign. And this principle of consulting and promoting the true 
interest of his subjects was strikingly illustrated by the innumerable acts done 
by him as their ruler. 

In the Mahabharat is described that last raysuya performed by a Hindu 
Sovereign at Delhi, In later times also, at the Delhi Darbars held by successive 
Musalman Emperors, the Indians obtained a sight of their Sovereign and were 
directly addressed by him. As the Musalman Emperors, though foreigners, had 
yet made India their home, there was no need at any such Darbar of according 
the highest honours to any Viceroy. But at the present time the Emperor of 
India lives far away across the sea, and that is why as regards the Indiaus the 

resent Lord of Delhi has truly become the Lord of the Universe, both being 
invisible and known only by name. Consequently the only hope now left to 
them is to listen to the sweet worda of the Emperor’s representative. 
_ At any Darbar held to celebrate the Coronation of a new Emperor, itis the 
practice to announce the policy as regards the government of the people, the 

romotion of their interests, and the improvement of their prospects which will 

e followed by him. Consequently the subjects evince the greatest interest in 
and listen most attentively to what the Sovereign or his representative says on 
the occasion of the Coronation on the subject of his administrative policy so far 
as it bears upon their improvement and welfare. With the utmost respect we 
have discussed elsewhere the few gracious words regarding the administration 
of his Indian Empire which, from a distance of thousands of miles, our new 
Emperor has been pleased to address to us on the occasion of his Coronation 
Darbar. In the present article, however, we propose to offer a few observations 
on any charming words of hope to which at this Darbar his representative, 
Lord Curzon, has treated or omitted to treat the people of this country. 

The man who comes out to India as its Governor-General roust be regarded 
as one of the ablest men in point of knowledge, wisdom and intelligence. As 
regards the possession of astuteness, Lord Curzon, according to certain distin- 
guished Engiish statesmen, at least, according to the Times newspaper, surpasses 
all his predecessors in the Governor-Generalship of India. Comparison is, of 
course, always odious, and yet we feel it necessary to make His Excellency’s 
Darbar speech a subject of comparison, The first raysuya under British rule was 
held by Lord Lytton in 1877, and it was at that Imperial Assemblage that the 
title of Empress of India was assumed by the late Queen. Lord Lytton com- 
menced his Darbar speech by referring to that famous Proclamation of the Ist | 

November 1858, by which Her Majesty had poured the soothing water of peace 
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over the excited and agitated minds of her Indian subjects, and reference to that 
Proclamation had the effect of conveying a strong re-assurance and ardent 
hopes to the hearts of the assembled multitude, and although black clouds of 
despondency were then lying concealed within the depths of the Indian political 
sky, still his charming words inspired them with the enthusiasm ofhope. But 
in the Darbar speech of our ablest Viceroy, Lord Curzon, there is no mention 
of that Proclamation, either in the beginning, the middle or the end, while in 
the speech one looks in vain even for any such sweet and touching statement 
giving promise of an administrative policy of equality and sympathy as was 
le in that great State document. 

The opening part of Lord Curzon’s speech would lead one to suppose 
as if His Excellency had organised this immense celebration with a view 
of enabling the people of this country to participate in festivities like those 
which were held in London on the occasion of the Emperor’s Coronation five 
months ago and from which they were necessarily excluded. Indeed, one 
who reads that portion of the speech cannot but come to the conclusion 
that the holding of rejoicings is, as it were, the sole object of the Delhi 
Darbar. Now, the Indians are a poor people and have long lived in subjec- 
tion to foreigners. It is therefore only natural that amusements and 
festivities such as are held on the occasion of a Darbar should fail to 
touch the hearts of this starving people. It was commonly believed that 


on the occasion of the Emperor's Coronation it would be their good 


fortune to be informed of auspicious changes in the Indian administrative 
policy, of a resuscitation of the late Queen-Empress’s Proclamation of 1858, and 
of the enforcement of its principles and that the mere privilege of listening to 
such announcement would be a matter of rejoicing to them. But Lord Curzon 
has made no announcement of the kind. 

What mental decadence has befallen the Indians within these twenty-six 
years to disentitle them even to the favour of being able to hear from the lip 
of their Viceroy a repetition and recital of the rights and privileges referred 
to in the famous Proclamation of the late Queen-Empress? His Excellency 
has quite needlessly expatiated on British prestige. The power and prestige 
of the mighty British Government are not unknown to anybody. at the 
natives of the country had really expected to hear at the Durbar was an 
enumeration of the proposals and measures, if any, conceived in their interest, 
which would constitute a main feature of the new Emperor’s administrative 
policy. It is therefore a regret that amusements and British prestige are the 
only subjects referred to in Lord Curzon’s speech. As regards the speech 
made by Lord Lytton at the Imperial Assemblage, it was a performance worthy 
of a true statesman; and anyone who reads it cannot but feel that Lord 
Lytton considered the interests of India to be indissolubly bound up with 
those of England, Addressing the Native Chiefs Lord Lytton said in the 
course of that speech that ‘‘ Her Majesty regards her interest as identified with 
yours.” Inu this laconic observation is contained a mature and sound principle 
of the science of politics. But no such observation is to be found in the Durbar - 
speech of our ablest and cleverest Viceroy, at least he has not given expression 
to any such idea in such sweet language or in a manner so sweet. 

_ In his Durbar speech Lord Lytton freely used such language as could only 
mean that Government was anxious to see a spread of European education in 
this country and increasing fitness on the part of the Indians for employment 
in the higher ranks of the publicservice. The fact is, when making that speech, 
Lord Lytton had the Royal Proclamation of 1858 before his mind’s eye, and 
that is why towards its conclusion he spoke as follows:— | 

“For in every quarter of the globe over which its dominion is established 
Government trusts less to the strength of armies than to the willing allegi- 
ance of a contented and united people, who rally round the throne, because 
they rceognise therein the stable condition of their permanent welfare.” | 

These are the words of a true statesman. Lord Curzon, however, has in 
a manner told us in his Durbar speech that it is necessary to keep a larger 
army in India than at present, otherwise she would find danger unavoidable. 
As the Viceroy is engrossed with thoughts about the frontier, the necessity 
of increasing the army naturally receives the largest share of his attention. 
According to some, extension of empire is the highest object aimed at by 
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the statesmanship of the day. Considered from that standpoint, Lord 
Curzon is, of course, an adept. 

Wonderful indeed are the words of reassurance which the people of India 
find in Lord Curzon’s Durbar speech. ‘If the combined arms of Great Britain 
and India can secure continued peace upon our borders, if unity prevails within 
them between Princes and people, between European and Indian, and between 
rulers and ruled; and if the seasons fail not in their bounty, then nothing 
can arrest the march of progress.’ Excellent reassuring words! The patient 
is writhing in agony, but says the Doctor—‘‘If your body grows strong, if 
your appetite improves, if you can digest the food you take, and if such 
digestion and assimilation becomes the means of infusing new blood into your 
system, then how long can this agony last?” And while the Doctor indulges 
in such re-assuring language regarding his patient, he is most foolishly ad- 
ministering to him a strong purgative, which has the effect of draining away 
the last drop of life-blood from his body. Are not the words of hope uttered 
by Lord Curzon very much like those to which this patient was treated by 
the Doctor? We have understood the hint more than once dropped by the 
Viceroy and very plainly in his Durbar speech as to the proposed increase 
of the army. perusal of that speech would lead one to the conclusion that 
without an army on the frontier India would, in the event of a foreign inva- 
sion, be ruined and desolated. ‘To India, oppressed as she is, with the burden 
of her public expenditure, the army charges are already intolerably heavy. 
Cannot the nation which obtained victory in the South African war with the 
aid of its large army brought over from England, defend India, in the case 
of a foreign invasion (which God forbid), with troops similarly brought over 
from that country? Why impose a heavy burden of expenditure on this 
poor country through the mere fear of danger? It would, of course, be a 
different thing if tne object were to secure an extension of empire. 

On the subject of the appointment of Indians to high posts in the public 
service Lord Curzon was silent, while as regards the question of the im- 
provement of indigenous arts and industries he has never made any practical 
suggestions. He has done nothing in the direction of adopting measures 
for augmenting the wealth of the country, and as regards this Durbar even 
in the matter of addressing the Indians in sweet and sympathetic language, 
he has not followed the example of Lord Lytton. And yet, in the concluding 
part of his speech, he says :— 


‘¢ Never was there a time when we were more desirous that that administra- 
tion should be characterised by generosity and leniency.” What can be 
more strange than the above? That is why we have been in a manner 
compelled to make a slight comparison between Lord Lytton’s Durbar speech 
of 1877 and Lord Curzon’s Durbar speech of 1903. 


The Royal Proclamation of 1858 was, on the one hand, the sole reliable 
charter of the rights and privileges of the people and, on the other, clear 
evidence of the British Government’s love of justice, The terms of that 
Proclamation relating to an impartial treatment of all races and creeds are 
such as have no parallel in the history of the world. The last sentence of 
that document runs as fullows:— 


“In their prosperity will be our strength, in their contentment our 
security, and in their gratitude our best reward, and may the God of all power 
grant to us and to those in authority under us, strength to carry out these 
our wishes for the good of our people.” 


The current of joy that began to flow in the country and the brilliant 
hopes that were awakened in the hearts of the people when the above happy 
announcement was made have not been matched in any other instance since 
the commencement of British rule in India. The Proclamation of Emperor 
Edward VII which was read at the Delhi Durbar by Lord Curzon has dis- 
appointed every one possesing a feeling heart who has heard him read it. 
It is really a cause of regret and despondency that Indians who were in 
1858 addressed in re-assuring words have not been fortunate enough even 
after an interval of forty years which they have lived under British rule 
to hear any similar words of hope and encouragement from the lips 
of their new Emperor. His Majesty has borne his personal testimony to the 
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" fact that they are an intensely loyal people. It is, of course, true that in the 
"a : Proclamation read at the Delhi Darbar he has in a formal and conventional 


manner let his Indian subjects know that it is his purpose to govern the empire 
with the justice and mercy which characterised the administration of his 
deceased mother, and that it will be his endeavour to promote their welfare. 
But, truth to tell, to many people there appears to be as much difference be- 
tween. the Proclamation of 1858 and that of 1903 as there is between the 
language of deep affection and the cold, formal and conventional phraseology 
which is lacking in feeling and vitality. ‘The late Queen had never been in 
India and had never seen the miserable condition of the country with her own 
eyes, and her officials in this country have repeatedly violated the spirit of her 
Royal Proclamation. But the case is different as regards her successor, who has 
visited India and witnessed the true condition of his starving and oppressed 
Indian subjects. He has also had repeated opportunities of acquainting hims 
self with the way in which, owing to the arbitrary and capricious conduct of 
the local officials, the famous oa noble proclamation of the late Empress has 
1 : been disregarded and dishonoured. Under these circumstances, it was expected 


the people that the new Emperor would be probably pleased to place the 
Prodlachation of 1858 on lec tnd more durable foundations, and to embellish 
and strengthen it ina yet more striking manner and thereby bring joy and 
| hope to the hearts of his beloved Indian subjects. It is needless to say that we 
i have heard the Emperor’s Proclamation with unfeigned surprise and real 
| despondency. It is believed by many that in proportion as British rule is being 
firmly established in India and the Indians are growing attached to it, the 
British Government appears to be growing unwilling to grant them _ political 
rights and privileges. It seems to us that the effect of reading the Royal 
Proclamation of the Ist January, 1903, will be to strengthen that belief. i 
The official Bengali translation of the Royal Proclamation isa good speci- 
men of anglicised Bengali. It behoves those who are now compiling a 
Bengali grammar with the object of introducing reforms in that branch of 
learning to carefully study this translation. 
BIKas, 24. The Bikas [ Barisal | of the 8th January has the following :— 


Jan. 8th, 1903. on : Full of suspense and with bated breath did 

The SA Daenee. India look up at the face of the Viceroy on New 

Year's Day. The poor, empty-handed raiyat stood anxiously outside the Dar- 

bar grounds in the eager expectation of obtaining new privileges. Every soul 

among the 300 millions of Indians listened eagerly to every syllable that issued 

from the Viceroy’s powerful throat. In eager expectation and with suspended 

breath did millions of Indians await that happy moment when the Viceroy 

would call round him with his loud voice the poor Indian people and dispense 

to them the blessed favour of their Emperor. But alas, that happy moment 

never came. The Viceroy did not show himself to the poor people in the 

-) ipl gracious and benignant form of a dispenser of favours. The hungry raiyat 

¢' spent his everything and stood at the door of the authorities begging fora hand- 

ful of rice and they came back with sweet words in their ears and no rice to 

eat. ‘The whole country blazed forth for a day only to be drowned in deep 

1 darkness the next day. 

i ‘There is a difference as between heaven and hell between this Corona- 

4 tion celebration and the Coronation celebrations that we have read of in our 

nay epics and histories from our childhood. The ancient Kings of our country 

fr | used, on the occasion of their Coronation, to throw open their treasuries, and 

i their subjects used to dance in joy on receiving royal favours. We have, 

indeed, danced in joy in this Bs i but we have had to spend our hard- 

qh earned money in order to be able to dance that dance. Let it be so. But 
ny what has our sovereign given us on this happy day? What royal favour have | 

qe the Indians, who are weighed down with taxation, obtained on this occasion ? 

We have excited the wonder of the world by pomp and pageant and a display 

of wealth. But what has our sovereign given us? What tax paid by us has 

been’ removed? What grievance of ours has been redressed? Lord Curzon 

invited us to the festive scene, but gave us nothing at parting. We are as poor 

as ever. Nay, we are poorer by reason of our expenditure of crores of rupees. 

So much expenditure of money which 18, as if were, the life-blood of the a 
people! So much pomp and pageant! Such illuminations! ‘Such fireworks 
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and music! But what have we brought home in the shape of areturn? After 
all this pomp and pageantry, the Viceroy has given us nothing. We held 
illuminations and enjoyed ourselves for a night to be aguin immersed the next 
day in our customary gloom. Closed is now the Coronation celebration ! 
Finished is now the pomp and the pageantry! Hushed the merry festive din! 
We shall henceforth wail again in hunger. But we do not grieve for that; 
for poverty is our constant companion ; death our: daily visitor. We. have 
been wailing in hunger for more than a hundred years; so that wailing is 
nothing new with us. Our sorrows and our povertv have not been removed on 
the occasion of this celebration of the Emperor’s Coronation. But though our. 
sorrows and our poverty remain as before, yet we pray to God to grant our. 
beloved Emperor a long life. Let us be ever so miserable; but may God. 
crown our Emperor with every blessing! May the glory of our Emperor be 
proclaimed all over the world! Forgetting our thousand sorrows we thirt 

ee of Indians pray with joined hands and with eyes lifted towards 
eaven— | 


“God save the Emperor.” 


25. The Jyot [Chittagong] of the 8th January says that Lord George 
Hamilton has received the title G@.M.S.I. and 
Lady Curzon has been decorated with the Kaiser-i- 
Hind medal. All this is novelty indeed! Almost all the high distinctions 
have been received by Europeans. It appears that Government officials, and 
especially those who have any influence in the Viceroy’s office, have made a 
monopoly of titles, else clerks would not have been honoured with titles. 


Seeing that titles have been brought to such a deplorable condition no respect- 
able man should accept them. 


26. Referring to the distribution of certificates of honour by the Commis- 
sioner of the Chittagong Division on the lst January 
last, the same paper says :— : 
We do not know wherein lies the value and 
eatness of these certificates of honour. In these daysa man seldom receives 
a title if he does not propitiate the Government by placing money in its hand 
or doing something in which it is interested and constantly devote his 
resources to the service of the Government. Had Babu Prasanna Kumar Ray 
and Yakub Ali Dobhasi given some money to the Government or constructed a 
public house for the use of the local authorities instead of spending large sums 
of money in charity, &c., they would long ago have been honoured with such 
titles as Rai Bahadur, Khan Bahadur, &c., and even some of their dependants 
would have received certificates of honour, But what reward has Babu Satis 
Chandra Sen received for his devotion to the service of the Government for so 
long a period as twelve or thirteen years and for giving every day not less than 
two hours of his time to bis work as Vice-Chairman of the Local Municipality ? 


Should such men have been dismissed, like others, with mere certificates of 
honour ? | 


27. The Attavadi [Calcutta] of the 9th January considers the distribution 

The New Year's Day honours, Cf the New Year’s Day honours to have been of an 
FOO extremely arbitrary description. It is better to go 

unhonoured when honorific titles are bestowed even on railway drivers and 
petty clerks in Government offices and the claims of really meritorious men are 
overlooked. The claims of goud men have been overlooked in the case of 
Bengal through the weakness of the late Lieutenant-Governor and his Chief 
Secretary. To speak the truth, the authorities have shown themselves more 
favourable to flattery than. to merit in the distribution of the titles. Not to 
speak of the editors of native newspapers, even the editor of the Pioneer has not 
been thought fit for an honour because he is in the habit of finding fault with 
Lord Curzon, The Lieutenant-Governor elect of Bengal has been honoured by 
ney of reward for his services as President of the Police Commission. Messrs, 
Raleigh and Nathan have surely got their titles by way of reward for their 
pains in drawing up such a report of the Universities Commission as will enable 
the authorities to carry out their intended changes in the educational system of 
the country. The only case in which the writer has been really glad to see @ 
man honoured by Government is the case of Mr. Fanshawe, Director-General 


The New Year's Day titles. 


Distribution of certificates of 
honour in the Chittagong Division. 
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of the Post Office in India, Mr. Fanshawe has earned the thanks of the country 
by carrying out a good many reforms in the Postal Department. 
28. ‘I'he same paper says that it was a disappointment to the mufassal 
“i. Dal people not to have had the Royal Message read at 
© yaroar. 


any mufassal station on the day of the Proclama. 
tion. The Viceroy’s Darbar speech also, though full of the beauties of style 


and indicative of great oratorical power, did not gratify the people. An 
empty speech was certainly not calculated to satisfy the people of a country 
where gifts of gold, land and cows and remissions of revenue have always 
been the chief features of a Coronation ceremony. The people’s only consola- 
tion now lies in the Viceroy’s promise to reduce taxation, if possible, at 
the commencement of the next financial year. It is probable that Government 
will reduce the salt duty, a duty which has proved most oppressive to the poor. 
In the eighteenth century, the duty on salt in this country was only Rs, 2.8 
on every twenty maunds. But now the duty is Rs. 2-8 per maund or twenty 


times the duty that was levied before the establishment of British rule. This is 


a stain on the civilised British administration, and the Emperor’s Coronation 
affords the fittest opportunity for wiping it off. 


29. The same paper writes as follows:— 


Can any one tell us what the Indian pee 

— have gained by the Emperor’s Proclamation or what 

hope that Proclamation has inspired or strengthened in their mind? The 
people went to see a tamasha ; they saw it, and have come back. They have 
received no new privilege, no remission of taxation. The Royal Message 


contained nothing worth mentioning except the assurance that His Majesty 


loves India, that in the administration of the country he will follow the 


principles upon which his late revered mother administered it; that the Darbar 
was being held under his instruction; that his brother would attend it, and that 
probably the Prince of Wales would hefore long pay a visit to India. The 
ceremony of the Darbar has, therefore, done nothing beyond showing the people 
a pageant anda déamasha. ‘Their condition remains precisely the same after 


the Darbar as it was before it. Not the faintest light from a royal promise has 
fallen upon their darkened eyes. 


The only favour that the country has received is the release of a large 
number of prisoners. ‘I'he Viceroy’s sweet speech was heard from ever t 


of the Darbar amphitheatre, but it contained no substance whatever. This is 


not the time when India can allow herself to be charmed with the sweetness of 
“ry speeches. | 
+: 


is a matter of no small regret that the Indians, though they are the 


y 
subjects of the British empire, have not been favoured with a drop of the 


kindness of their august Sovereign on the occasion of his Coronation. The 
Delhi Darbar has only caused a waste of the country’s money and clothed 
Lord Curzon with fresh glory, and it has not removed in the slightest measure 
the misery of the people who make up the empire. The loyal Indian people 
are singing their Emperor's praise, but their Emperor’s representative has 
shown them no kindness. ‘The burden of taxation remains the same; disease, 


sorrow and scarcity prevail as before, and there is still heard the same cry of 
despair. When will all these be remedied, if not on the auspicious occasion 
of the Emperor’s Coronation ? 


30. ‘The same paper writes as follows :— 


The New Year's day honours We are far from Say ing that in the distribution of 
the Delhi Durbar fire-works, &c.  ‘'2@ New Year’s day honours merit has not been 


recognised. The honours done to Siva Chandra 
Sarvabhauma of Bhatpara, Rao Jogendra Narayan Rai of Lalgola, and Babu 
Joges Chandra Mitra, retired Sessions Judge, has added to the value of the 


titles which have been conferred upon them tively B . 
of Pandit Rajendra Chandra Sastri P respectively ut the honouring 


| with the title of Rai Bahadur and not with 
that of Mahamahopadhyaya has been a strange act of the Government. And 
the funniest thing of all has been the gracing of Babu Haran Chandra Rakshit, 
who was an applicant for a small literary pension, with the title of Rai 
Saheb. Will an may 


title remove his pecuniary want? The writer 
would have been more glad if Gove r , 


_ bee roment had bestowed on Haran Chandra 
a small pension instead of a title. . bce, 
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When the brilliant display of fire-works commenced after a salute of one 
hundred and one guns, who was there who could turn his thought towards the 
country and towards the money that was being expended? Whata wonder- 
ful fun it was to see thirty-three thousand rupees reduced to ashes in three 
bours’ time! When a house is on fire a child only thinks of the brilliant 
illumination. 

Edward VII, the present Emperor of India, has not yet done anything 
calculated to secure him a higher place in the hearts of his Indian subjects 
than what ordinary rulers would occupy. The unique festivity at Delhi is, 
therefore, appearing to the people as only an unreal show. 

31. The same paper has the cestode mg ste 

: Mittin It is true the Viceroy’s praise of Indian art and 

ee his advice to the nobility ‘of the country to use 
Indian articles of luxury in decorating their houses, &¢c., was a royal support 
given to the Indian artisan that had not been expected. But it will not do 
to think only ofthe rich. Patronage extended to a few artisans by a handful 
of rich men will not improve the condition ofthe country at large. It is not 
every body who can afford to purchase Italian pictures or Austrian carpets. 
But every body in the country must buy cloth, shoes, matches, umbrellas, etc., 
for every-day use; and it is a matter of no small regret that all these common 
things have to be imported into India from foreign countries. The Delhi 
Exhibition would have gratified the writer if it had given encouragement to 
these indigenous manufactures which are calculated to meet the every-day 
requirements of the masses. A display of rich jewellery and rich cloth may 


increase the beauty of an Exhibition, but it will serve no useful purpose in | 


the way of bettering the economic condition of the country. ‘Those who 
can afford to indulge in luxury may view with pleasure the encouragement 
which has been given in the Delhi Exhibition to the finer indigenous arts; but 
the masses are not at all interested in the progress of such arts. The Exhuibi- 
tion would have done the country a greater service if it had shown how coarse 
cloth for the poor can be manufactured and sold at a cheaper price than 
Manchester cloth. Inthis respect the Ahmedabad Exhibition was a greater 
success than the Viceroy’s Exhibition, though the latter surpassed the former 
in outward grandeur. 


It was a matter of regret that bengal was not adequately represented at 
the Delhi Exhibition. he clay manufactures of Krishnagar, the silk and 
ivory industries of Berhampore and the cloths of Dacca, Santipore and 
Chandernagore did not receive the appreciation they deserved. The Exhibi- 
tion authorities might also have collected, if they had a mind to do so, a finer 
collection of the silk manufactures of Berhampore. | 


32. The same paper writes :— 


Lord Curzon is very kind to the newspaper 
press. It was owing to his kindness and attention 
that the newspaper editors and their representatives 
received the highest respect and enjoyed the best comforts at the Darbar. 
His kind treataent has pleased every newspaper representative, no matter 
whether he is agreed with the Viceroy as regards the Darbar or other matters. 
Indeed, no other Viceroy did so much honour to the newspaper press. It 
was, in fact, greater honour than what was sliewn to the Native Chiefs. It 
was no small compliment to newspaper editors that they were invited to every 
public function which was held at Delhf, were treated with uniform respect 
everywhere, and had even the honour of receiving a visit from the Viceroy at 
their own camp, In a word, the editors received greater attention than a 
son-in-law receives in his father-in-law’s house. Credit is due to,Mr. Gupta 
and his assistants for the arrangements they made to enable every editor, of 
whatever religious persuasion, to live in comfort without prejudice to his 
religious views. The supervision was also perfect. r 


The treatment of newspaper editors at Delhi was a new sight to the Indian 
people. In England, the press is believed to be the fourth power in the 
ream: But in India, the people possess no power and the power of their 
mouthpiece, the press, is also very small. Under the circumstances, the atten- 
tion shewn to the press by the Viceray is a thing of which the former may 


The attention shewn to native 
editors at Delhi. 
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justly be very proud. The whole native press of India will remain grateful to 
His xcellency. 


RanGaLaYa, 83. The Rangalaya [Calcutta] of the 10th January has the following :— 
Jan, 10th, 1903. Did the Indian people gain anything by the 
What India has gained by the J)e]hi Darbar, on which Lord Curzon spent money 
— like water? Have they got any remission of their 
heavy taxes, or has the rigour of the Arms Act been reduced? Not at all. 
Their only gain seems to be that they will have to bear its cost. From what 
people saw of Lord Curzon’s high-mindedness when he came out to India, it 
was expected that on the present occasion he would do his best to engrave his 
name in golden characters on the page of Indian history by doing some noble 
deed. But he has disappointed us. 
Jf the object of the authorities in holding the Darbar was to strike awe 
in the minds of the Indians and to impress others with its grandeur and 
magnificence, they were sadly mistaken. The Indian mind would have been 
more forcibly and favourably struck by a proclamation conceived in the same 
spirit of liberality as the late Queen-Empress’s Proclamation than it has been 
by all the pomp and circumstance which attended the late Darbar. Lord 
Curzon has attempted to accomplish the business by mere empty words. But 
His Excellency should have remembered that Indians are no longer children 
in politics, but, thanks to the British Government itself, have had their political 
eye somewhat opened out. Mere pomp and grandeur will not evoke loyalty 
or strike awe in these days, The Indians know what the strength of the 
British Government is and what its resources are, and a Darbar like the one 
held at Delhi will not make them regard that Government better or worse. 
The only thing the Government will gain by the Darbar is that people will 
compare the late Queen-Empress’s Proclamation with the Emperor’s Proclam- 


ation and speak ill of the latter. The truth is, that people will forget Lord 
Curzon’s Darbar as they have forgotten Lord Lytton’s. 


MisTaBHAS!, 34, The Mistabhashi [Calcutta] of the 10th January is sorry that Gov- 


Jan. 10th, 1908. __ ernment has sought to please ‘Babu Haran Chandra 
hee aren Chandra Rakshit's Rakshit with a Rai Sahibship. He asked for some 


pecuniary help from Government, He earns his 
livelihood by writing books for the public. But in India it is a misfortune 
to be born as a poet or an author. Titles cannot appease hunger. | 
BaNGavasl, 


35. Referring to the Viceroy’s speech at the State banquet in Delhi: 
Jan. 10th, 1903. 


the Bangavast [Calcutta] of the 10th January, 
; me" ' banquet speech writes as follows :— 
in Vell. 


In one place in the speech His Excellency 
really opened his heart. He said that evening what every one knows and 


what his countrymen know but do not admit. His Excellency said :— 


“To be King of the United Kingdom and of the British possessions 
beyond the seas is a great and noble title, but to be Emperor of India is in no 


respect less, and is in some respects greater, for powerful Empires extended 
and flourished here whilst Englishmen were still wandering painted in the 
woods, and when the British colonies were in the wilderness and jungles, and 


India has left a deeper mark upon the history, the philosophy and the religion 
of mankind than any other territorial unit in the Usinans ok 


_ We do not know whether these words astonished an 
banquet, but they have not astonished us. 


yone present in the 
has glorified also his own nation. 


In glorify ing India Lord Curzon 


n. ‘Those who were once wandering tattooed 
savages In the woods, are to-day honoured, elevated, educated and civilised. 
Has not Lord Curzon proclaimed 


the glory of the English -of 
England, by proclaiming the glory af y of the English people, the glory 0 


: India ? 

: His Excellency uttered many other hopeful, sweet and enchanting words. 
As if pointing his finger towards the respectable Indians assembled in the 
Darbar from all quarters of India, Lord Curzon placed before them a finished 
picture of India in the future. Who knows what there is in the womb of 
futurity? But from what His Excellency said that evening we are led to 
Imagine a happy picture of future India. His Excellency said: ‘“ This 
Indian possession of His Majesty is no mere deadweight tied to the heels of'the 
British Empire, but a dominion, a continent, an empire by itself, rich in its 
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own personality and memories, self-confident in its own strength, and aglow 
with abundant potentialities for the future.” 

May the Gods shower flowers on His Excellency’s head! We do not know 
how far his words will be verified, but who can deny that they have inspired 
us with hope? If his words prove true, posterity will never forget. his Durbar, 
and no one will grudge the money spent on it. And this hope will become 
stronger if he can finish the work of police reform, &c., which he has taken 
up. His detractors in the Darbar will then be silenced. 

‘T'o His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught His Excellency said: 
‘‘T hope that His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught will carry away to 
His Majesty the King a favourable impression of the prosperity and loyalty of 
his great Indian dominion,” 

What wonder that after seeing the wealth exhibited in Delhi His Royal 
Highness will carry with him the conviction that India is properous? No one 
either in India or in England denies that India is loyal. But as to her 
prosperity there is a difference of opinion in England. For ourselves we can 
say that we do not share the opinion which His Excellency asked the Duke of 
Connaught to communicate to His Majesty the King, 

36. The same paper says: Many people suffered insult on the Darbar 
occasion. Somein thestreets, some at the entrance 
to the Darbar Hall and some within it. Some 
allowance should, however, be made in such a large affair. It is said that native 
editors received some insult at the evening party. Lord Curzon is sorry for 
this and has desired to enquire into the matter. Many people believe that a 


Insult at the Darbar. 


number of rajas, zamindars and respectable people received insult when they 


went to bring tickets for admission to the Darbar Hall. Our correspondent 
says that photos have been taken of the rueful countenances of the insulted 
people. His Excellency should enquire into this matter. 

37. The Basumati [Calcutta] of the 10th January says: We have only 
one remark to make on the speech with which the 
Viceroy opened the Delhi Art Exhibition. It was 
| all very good for His Excellency to advise the 
native princes to help Indian art and industry and not to run to foreign coun- 
tries for things which are also manufactured here. But what had he to say 


The Viceroy’s Exhibition and 
Darbar speeches. 


about the help which the country expects from the Government in this matter ? 


Nothing. If His Excellency thinks that this is no matter for our consideration, 
we shall not press the question any more, But His Excellency has not 
even told us what he can do to see that his advice is followed by those to whom 
it has been offered. We hoped to hear, on this occasion, some pronouncement 
from the powerful Government of this extensive empire as to the policy which 
it will fullow in relation to Indian art and industry; but we are sadly dis- 
appointed. ) 

His Excellency’s Darbar speech also has failed to satisfy the Indians. 
Marks of disappointment were clearly visible on the countenances of the Darbar 
audience. However eloquent the Viceroy’s speech, however resplendent 
British glory might appear 1n\it, and however gorgeous the words cniaeel to 
proclaim the invincible strength of the British Lion, the Darbar shewed 
nothing of the kindness and generosity, which are the chief features of a coro- 
nation ceremony; nor did His Excellency give any assurances to the native 
princes or confer any boon on the people freely and without reservation, 

The release of a few Pied prisoners, the remission of some interest 
payable by the native princes to the Government and the allotment of some 
pieces of land to a few Government servants—are these grants sufficient to con- 
memorate the Coronation of the undisputed and indisputable Emperor of 
sea-girt India? In olden days Indian Emperors, Emperors of the Solar dy- 
nasty used to spend everything they possessed in their rajsuyas and give away 
even the last clay pot from which to drink. And now we see what rajsuya 
means, in these days. Charity and religion were not to be seen in the. English- 
man’s rajsuya ; but fireworks, worth one-and-a-half lakh of rupees, proclaimed the 
glory and might of England. Alas! One and-a-half lakhs of a poor, hungry 
and starving country! The hungry beggar saw from a distance the éamasha, 
the festivities and the disappearance of one-and-a-balf lakh of rupees in a few 
- Moments, | 

38. Referring to the New Year’s day honours, the same paper says that 
“< education and learning have had a fair share of 
© New Year's day honours, honours this year. The title C.I.E. bas been 
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Chatterji and Professor Jayadish Chandra Bose, The Treasurer and Account. 
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honoured by being conferred on such persons as Mr, Justice Pratul Chandra 


ant of the Bengal Bank has also received the title C.I.E. Professor Jagadish 
Chandra and the Treasurer clad in the same vestment! Heaven and earth 
made equal! Mr, Pratul Chandra Chatterji has received his title from the 
same‘rank from which Mr. Clarke has received a Knighthood. Most probably 
Mr. Pratul Chandra will not take it to heart. But what is the use of conferr- 
ing a title if it brings the thought in one’s mind that one is dishonoured or is 
not properly honoured by it? It has astonished everyone to see Lady Curzon 
accepting the Kaiser-i-Hind Medal with a cheerful heart. She, whose favour 
can adorn hundreds of people with the medal, has herself been its recipient, 
The Kaisir-i-Hind has been honoured by being conferred on her instead of 
doing her any honour. The Mahamahopadhyayaship has been conferred on 
the right person, Pandit Siv Chandra Sarvabhaum of Bhatpara. We had 
hoped that the learned Pandit Rajendra Chandra Shastri would be madea 
Mahamahopadhyaya, but, to our surprise, he has received a Rai Bahadurship. 
We would have been glad to see his Oriental scholarship honoured. It is an 
unseemly sight to see the man, who ought to be dressed in plain dhuti and 
chadar and who should wear the sacred tuft on his head, and use only a 
pair of slippers, wearing a ¢aj on his head and holding a Havanna cigar between 
his lips. We have not been astonished to see Babu Haran Chandra Rakshit 
created a Rai Sahib; it is the Government’s want of common sense which has 
astonished us. Haran Babu is a worshipper of Bengali literature, and 
Government knows full well with what grace the goddessjuf wealth looks on the 
worshipper of the goddess of learning in Bengal. Haran Babu asked for some 
substantial help from Government, and the native press supported his prayer. 
He asked for bread and he has received a stone. It is difficult to say whether 
he will thank Government for making it necessary for him to raise his style 
of living without increasing his income. 

39. The same paper thanks Mr. J. N. Gupta and his assistants for their 
constant and unremitting endeavour to ensure the 
comfort of the native press representatives at the 
Delhi Darbar. The writer also thanks Messrs. P. 
K. Singha and B. K. Datta & Co., of 32-1 Maniktolla Street, Calcatta, 
who were in charge of the native press camp, for their excellent managements. 
They provided the camp with acetylene gas which gave a light in no way 
inferior to electric light. They also showed a genuine and praiseworthy 
solicitude to serve the press representatives whenever required. 

40. The Dacca Prakas{ Dacca] sf the 11th January writes as follows :— 

sac. ie hese A liberal dispensation of royal fuvours on the 

“ occasion of Coronations is a practice that has 

obtained in India from time immemorial. Any departure from that practice on 

the present occasion must, therefore, be attributed to the ill Juck of the 

Indians. It ill became the Viceroy to appear before the people on this 

occasion without any gifts for them, for the Indians suffered all their troubles 
without complaining in the expectation of obtaining favours on this occasion. 

How can this costly and colossal Darbar be said to have profited the 
Indians in any way when they have not received even one privilege on this 
occasion ? Not that we, who look upon the Sovereign as un incarnation of the 
Deity and are ready to spend our blood and treasure cheerfully for his 
gratification, grudge this lavish expenditure on his worship, but we are 
extremely sorry not to have received a kind look from him in return for all 
this. What is the good of all this pomp and pageantry, if Indians do not 
obtain from their new Sovereign any better mark of affection than what they 
received from her late lamented Majesty ? 

It is much to be regretted that both in the Delhi and the Provincial 
Darbars the Emperor’s Proclamation was read only to a chosen few forming 


the edife of the community. It is for the Viceroy to say whether by so doing 


he has sufficiently honoured the royal message which was intended for the 
whole Indian people. 
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